The Bloody Assize
back as good as he got; and in the long record of the trials
it is clear that, whatever may be thought of the man and
his morals, he made a dignified and able defence, though
he must have known that he had no hope of success and that
a horrible fate awaited him.
And though the Hall was crowded by Roman Catholics
and the King's friends, Barillon notes that when Gates
left Westminster, Lord Lovelace threw his arms round him
and complimented him on his steadfastness.
The actual sentence, one of the most brutal recorded
in the records of State trials, was delivered on Saturday,
May 16th, by Mr Justice Wythens under Jeffreys7 direction,
who expressed his pleasure at the details of it and his regret
that he could not pass sentence of death. But it was obvious
that the intention of the Court was to pass a sentence of
torture which, if carried through, would result in death.
And, first, the prisoner was to be fined 1000 marks,
and next stripped of his canonical habits, a matter of
doubtful legality. Then, on Monday, he was to be
pilloried outside Westminster Hall for an hour in the
morning, and at the Royal Exchange for an hour in the
afternoon. On Wednesday he was to be whipped from
Aldgate to Newgate, and on Friday from Newgate to
Tyburn. If he survived he was to be imprisoned for life,
but to come out on several annual dates fixed by the
Court to be placed in the pillory.
A Tory broadsheet, written by someone in the Hall,
says that "after the sentence Gates said nothing intel-
ligible, there being presently a great noise in the Court;
then the Court bid the officers take him away, which they
did in great haste; when he was got down into the Hall
he was welcomed with very loud salutations proper for the
occasion, and so all the way to the Water at Westminster stairs,
where they took Boat for him to convey him back to the King's
Bench, where we leave him till Monday, when he will mount
a stage fit for such an actor to play his part on."
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